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Editorials 


ACREAGE GOALS.—Last week USDA issued acreage 
goals for both fresh market and processing vegetables. These 
will be found on another page of this issue. As usual the 
writer has sharpened his pencil to see how the suggestions 
line up with our own ideas. Briefly, USDA suggests no 
change in acreage for lima beans or cucumbers for pickles; 
minus 5 percent for snap beans for canning, and minus 
10 percent for freezing; plus 8 percent for sweet corn for 
canning and minus 5 percent for freezing; plus 10 percent 
for peas for both canning and freezing; minus 5 percent for 
spinach; and plus 5 percent for tomatoes. Cabbage for kraut 
is included with the fresh market recommendation. The 
total guide for this product is a reduction of 5 percent com- 
pared with last year. 

Though many other factors must be considered in deter- 
mining acreage, the first step probably is to compare total 
stocks on hand as of a given date. This we have done below 
for the vegetables covered by USDA as well as a number of 
other vegetables. 


TOTAL CANNER-DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS JANUARY | 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1960 1961 1961 
As % of 1960 

+ or — 

3,290 3,488 + 6 
Beans, Gr & Wx .....-..--..---- 19,044 19,204 + 8 
2,095 2,314 +10 
2,137 2,992 +40 
28,758 25,034 —13 
1,651 1,841 +11 
Sauerkraut —.................... 4,084 5,059 +24 
2,765 2,891 + 5 
Pomatoes 16,483 15,683 — 5 
Catsup & Chile Sauce. 24,917 28,259 +13 
Votal Tomatoes 55,392 57,122 + 3 


Considering these figures and a number of other factors 
uch as probable movement for the balance of the year 
»ased on previous years, the adequacy of supply, and the 
one of the market, we find it difficult to quarrel too much 
vith the guides laid down by USDA. From the looks of 
‘things, and with normal yields, the amount of acreage sug- 
zested should result in a continuation of the good balance 
between supply and demand—and most importantly, a 
healthy, profitable market. Let’s take a look at the major 
commodities, all of which, incidentally, experienced record 
or near record movement for the month of January, follow- 
ing early shipments that lagged somewhat behind last year. 
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BEANS.—Shipments to January | were approximately 
the same as last year, and this represented a very good 
movement. January shipments of 3,344,000 cases were a 
record for the month of January and very probably for any 
other one month. From the looks of things, carryover 
should be down to or below a comfortable level of some 
3 million cases. The cut of 5 percent as suggested, would 
add further to the strength of the market the balance of 
this year and the early market following pack. In view of 
the amazing steady increase in the consumption of canned 
beans, however, this 5 percent cut may not be needed to 
produce a good market. 


PEAS.—As mentioned, the pea movement lagged behind 
last year up to January I. Then in one tremendous month 
January shipments jumped 25 percent over last January 
to the-tune of an extra million cases. January shipments of 
3.9 million cases established a record for any one month. 
Total shipments to February 1 at 21.3 million cases are 
just a million short of last year to February 1, while stocks 
are 4.5 million cases below last year as of that date. This is 
the smallest stock figure on this date since February 1, 1955. 
Last year pea canners shipped 9.9 million cases from Feb- 
ruary | to June (4 months). If shipments this year equal 
last year, carryover would amount to only 2 million cases, 
and this would be the smallest carryover since 1955. 


CORN.—Corn shipments, too, lagged during the early 
part of the shipping year to January |. Here, too, January 
shipments of 4.6 million cases set an all-time record for any 
one month. Shipments to February | were but 1.3 million 
cases behind last year. February | stocks at 16.8 million 
cases were 4.3 milhion cases below last year. Shipments 
February | to August | last year, totaled 17.9 million cases, 
so it is impossible for corn canners to equal last year’s ship- 
ments from now on in. Warehouse floors should be swept 
clean come another pack. 


TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS.—Tomatoes and tomato 
products are rather difficult to figure. The table above 
pretty much tells their story. From the looks of things, 
more whole tomatoes, and possibly paste and sauce will be 
needed this year, but catsup and chili sauce might stand a 
reduction. There are no February reports on tomatoes or 
tomato products, the next report being due as of April 1. 
Last week, speaking of tomatoes, this publication published 
a report of the difficulties California is having obtaining 
acreage because of the labor situation in that area. This 
week the news is better and reports are that canners have 
now contracted some two-thirds of the 150,000 acres of 
tomatoes desired for processing. Knowing the record of 
California canners, this column expects that they will work 
this out somehow, even though this appears to be one of 
the most difficult situations they have had to meet to date. 
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VIRGINIA MEETING 


VIRGINIA OFFICERS—Retiring President, H. H. Perry, 
(2nd left), H. H. Perry Canning Co., Montross, is shown con- 
gratulating incoming Virginia Canners Association President, 
H. H. Shockey, National Fruit Product Co., Inc., Winchester. 
Incoming Vice-President, James E. Douglas, Douglas Packing 
Co., Inc., Nassawadox, is shown at right. At left, Secy:-Treas. 
E. S$. Marshall, Patterson & Marshall, Roanoke. Asst. Secy- 
Treas. Robert A. Harris, Jr., Cople Canning Co., Kinsale, is 


not shown. 


Quality Control Theme 
of Virginia Meeting 


Meeting the challenge of the Honor- 
able Parke C. Brinkley, Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, the Virginia Canners As- 
sociation devoted the greater part of 
their 53rd Annual Convention to a 
discussion of quality improvement. 
The meeting was held at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, Friday 
and Saturady, March 3 and 4. 

The Commissioner spoke following 
the opening banquet on Friday even- 
ing. He invited the Association to 
appoint a committee to consult with 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
to work out ways and means of quality 
improvement, especially with reference 
to canned tomatoes. At the closing 
session on Saturday afternoon, mem- 
bers approved unanimously a Resolu- 
tion that the incoming president, H. 
Shockey of National Fruit Product 
Company, Inc., Winchester, and secre- 
tary-treasurer E. S$. Marshall, Patter- 
son & Marshall, consult with the De- 
partment of Agriculture to implement 
that program. The committee will be 
appointed by Mr. Shockey following 
this preliminary meeting. 


SANITATION AND QUALITY 
CONTROL 


The Saturday program began at 
9:30 in the morning and carried 
through to 5 in the afternoon. The 
Association President, H. H. Perry of 
the H. H. Perry Canning Company, 
Montross, first introduced James B. 
Bell of the National Canners Associa- 
tion Laboratory. Picking up the theme 
of quality control, Mr. Bell told his 
audience the NCA Laboratories would 
conduct one-day sanitation conferences 
in the Virginia area, wherever and 
whenever requested. At the business 
meeting later, canners from the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia requested that 
one be held in Exmore, and it was 
indicated that canners in the Northern 
Neck area would specify a time and 


place, as well as those in the Roanoke 
area. 

Mr. Bell summarized the proceed- 
ings held at the Sanitation Conference 
at the Chicago Convention, which in- 
cluded specifications for the concrete 
floors, paint specifications, and proper 
handling and care of equipment. 

As evidence of the interest of the 
State Department of Agriculture, three 
members of that Department and one 
canner participated in a panel dis- 
cussion entitled “More Sales Through 
Quality Control”. Mr. Hollis Shomo, 
director, Division of Markets, outlined 
briefly the tremendous increase in 
population (3 million plus a year) and 
charged that if Virginia canners are to 
get their share of the increased market, 
they must have a definite program to 
produce a consistent product quality. 
Rodney C. Berry, director, Division of 
Chemistry in Foods, briefly detailed 
the duties of state inspectors, expressed 
the sincere interest and promised 
whole hearted cooperation of the 
Department with the canning indus- 
try. “Our inspectors”, he said, “will 
meet the industry half way and will 
go the second mile to help canners 
meet their obligations.” He reminded 
his audience that the number of 
Federal Food and Drug Inspectors had 
been doubled in the past 18 months 
and will double again in the near 
future. The most perplexing problem, 
he said, is that of residue on all 
agricultural products. Speaking of this 
he said that Food and Drug can upset 
any industry, as it did in the cran- 
berry incident, if they choose to do 
it. He referred his audience to circular 
873 “ The Drosophila and Processing 
Tomatoes”, published just a few days 
ago by the Agricultural Extension 
Service at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. The circular, edited by Little- 
ton W. Johnson of the Department of 
Horticulture, VPI, and R. N. Hof- 
master, Department of Entomology, 


Virginia Truck Experiment Station, 
describes the life history of the Droso- 
phila, environmental factors influenc- 
ing activity, and suggests control mea- 
sures in field and cannery. Copies of 


the Bulletin were passed around 
among the audience. 

Charles C. Jones, Jr., marketing 
agent of the Division of Markets, 
described the responsibilities of that 
division: 1—To sell the production 
of agriculture at the greatest possible 
return 2—To coordinate the programs 
of growers and processors; and 3—To 
protect the consumer. He reminded 
his audience that in the Federal, 
State Inspection Program canners have 
a choice of continuous inspection or 
lot inspection and that both official 
and unofficial certification is available 
to them. Describing the Division's 
Market Extension Program, he said 
that the purpose is to improve the 
raw product and to assit canners in 
developing an adequate quality con- 
trol program. 

Incoming president H. H. Shockey, 
of National Fruit Product Company, 
then laid down the bare essentials of 
a quality control program. At Na- 
tional Fruit, he said, we have our own 
continous inspection based on quality 
standards. The program is_ imple- 
mented by intelligent carefully trained 
women, each assigned to a_ specific 
station. ‘They inspect, report and 
Canning Trade—2 
record every 15 minutes during opera- 
tions. The finished product is  in- 
spected every 30 minutes. Only that 
type of constant vigilence, he said, will 
produce the desired results—consis- 
tent, uniform, high quality. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY 


R. B. Heiney, assistant secretary, 
National Canners Association, brought 
his audience up to date on the activi- 
ties of Congress. The Association, he 
said, is keeping its fingers crossed as 
far as wage-hour legislation is con- 
cerned. Association effort is confined 
to maintaining present overtime ex- 
emptions and has not taken a stand 
on the minimum wage. He advised, 
however, that NCA has no objections 
to a state association or individuals 
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entering their objections to raising the 
minimum wage. Virginia Canners, in 
their business meeting, later on in the 
lay, passed a Resolution objecting to 
-ny change in the minimum wage and 
‘upporting NCA in their effort to 
maintain the canners exemptions. 
NCA, said Mr. Heiney, is endeavor- 
ing to pursuade Congress to continue 
the present Mexican labor program. 
With respect to food marketing orders, 
i: is possible that nothing will be done 
tais year on the Federal level, but 
activity in this area is sure to come 
sooner or later. A number of states 
have either passed enabling legislation 
or are considering proposed legisla- 
tion. California, of course, has for a 
number of years been operating under 
marketing orders on such crops as 
peaches, and a number of other fruits. 


BUYER PANEL 


In the afternoon W. M. Gaunt, Jr., 
executive secretary, Virginia Chain 
Store Counsel, moderated a_ panel 
staffed by grocery buyers. On the panel 
appeared Pershing Row, grocery 
buyer, District Grocery Stores, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; Don Ruble, quality 
control inspector, Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Winter Haven, Florida; and Willis P. 
Mankey, grocery buyer, Roanoke Divi- 


sion, The Kroger Company. All of 
the buyers took the position that a 
price concession is not the answer to 
a sale. Mr. Row stressed the import- 
ance of consistent quality; Mr. Ruble 
emphasized the same thing, and said 
that Safeway is looking for packers 
that will keep them supplied the year 
round. Safeway’s buying program, he 
said, is tied in with quality control. 
Store managers, he said, make the 
decision on labels to carry—private 
label or packers label. Edibility, he 
said, is more important than appear- 
ance in Safeway’s quality evaluation. 
“Off flavor lingers longer in the con- 
sumer’s memory than any one factor”. 


Mr. Mankey said that decentraliza- 


_tion in chains makes division heads 


more important to the supplier; in- 
stead of one contact he may have as 
many as 20 or more. Under question- 
ing, he said, that a canner is never 
too small to pack for private label. 
Mr. Row said that direct salesmen are 
expensive, a good broker is a good 
deal. Be careful, however, he warned, 
in selection, and come into the market 
and visit buyers with that broker. Mr. 
Ruble said that Safeway will buy 
direct or through the broker, depend- 
ing on the policy of the canner. 


RUSSIA AND SPAIN 

Milan D. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary elect, National Can- 
ners Association, described the status 
of the canning industry in Russia, and 
showed his most interesting color 
pictures taken on his visit there last 
summer. 

Dr. Anthony Lopez of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, spoke interestingly of 
his impressions of the food processing 
industry in Spain based on a three 
week visit there recently. Like Russia, 
canning in Spain is perhaps some 50 
years or so behind this country. The 
plants are small, but there are a great 
many canning operations. Equipment, 
according to Dr. Lopez, is as much as 
50 years old, and in many cases cans 
are made by hand by the canners 
themselves. Five percent spoilage is 
normal and shipment is withheld some 
30 days pending proof of safety. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


H. H. Shockey, technical director 
National Fruit Product Company, Inc., 
Winchester, Virginia, was named As- 
sociation President to succeed H. H. 
Perry of the H. H. Perry Canning 
Company, Montross, Virginia. James 
E. Douglas of the Douglas Packing 

Continued on page 19 
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LANGSENKAMIP ... providing new and 


better ways to solve your food processing problems 


new panel-coil tanks 
help you cut rising costs 


@ eliminate costly coil installations 

@ unobstructed, easy to clean stainless steel interior 
e@ eliminate complicated steam jackets 

@ provides uniform, efficient low cost heating 


Have you thought of these lately with regard to your 


holding tank problems? 


Panel-Coils are rated at 125 psi steam pressure; 
available for 66 to 1587 gallon capacity tanks and 
larger regardless of height or diameter. 


Write today for complete specifications and prices... 


\ 
| 
4 
3 
<a 
| 
| AM h Street, Indi lis 4, Indiana 
. * 227 E. South Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


Newly designed glass containers have been adopted by 
Nalley’s, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., for the packaging of its 
Lumberjack syrup and its line of berry syrups. The modern 
new Nalley syrup package carries over enough of the long- 
time Nalley design to provide a family resemblance and at 
the same time achieve a balance of unity and beauty. The 
containers, which are available in 22-ounce, 16-ounces and 
12-ounces, have a pinched waist and blown ribbing at the 
shoulder to provide sure gripping by the housewife. The 
package has been designed, according to Nalley officials, to 
have the social acceptability which will make it acceptable 
at the breakfast table. Lumberjack syrup has been on the 
market 40 years while the berry syrups were introduced in 
1958. The bottles are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany; screw-top metal closures by Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp.; and Labels by Muirson Label Co., San Jose. - 


Old-fashioned glasses decorated with 
antique automobiles are packaging the 
W. O. Sommers (of Chicago, Illinois 
and Fremont, Michigan) special line 
of 514-ounce So-li-cious imported Span- 


Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania, are marketing 
their Superfine Whole Onions in a 
new 8 ounce size, in addition to their 
1 pound glass package. A twist style 
white-coated cap, plus jar and closure 
design to permit stacking, are new 
features incorporated in both the 8 
and 16 ounce glass packages. Glass 
containers are by Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corp.; closures by White Cap 
Company; and wrap around band- 
style labels by H. E. Crocker Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
with BANANAS 


: 


ish olives. The wide-mouthed re-usable 


glass jars climinate the “fork” method 
of extracting olives from traditional 
tall-style bottles and does away with 
the need for an additional serving dish. 


The complete set of glasses includes 
eight 2-color replicas of early 1900 
vintage automobiles, two on each glass. 
Customers may thus collect matched 
sets. Jars are supplied by the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Div. of Continental Can 
with the closures by White Cap Co. 
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NEW BABY FOOD—Heinz Baby Foods has announced 
national distribution of an exclusive new variety—Cottage 
Cheese with Bananas—which contributes nutritionally im- 
portant protein and riboflavin to the diets of tiny infants 
and toddlers alike. 

A baby food “first,” Strained and Junior Cottage Cheese 
with Bananas is a blending of cottage cheese, and bananas, 
accented with lemon, pineapple and orange juices. The new 
product will be marketed in 414-ounce (Strained) and 71,- 
ounce (Junior) glass containers, both capped with the com- 
pany’s new screw-on closure. 
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MARCH 12-15, 1961—NATIONAL AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 55th 
Annual Convention and Exposition, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il. 


MARCH 14, 1961—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, NORTHWEST BRANCH, ANNUAL 
CANNED SALMON CUTTING, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


MARCH 14-15, 1961—wiIscoNnsIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, SPRING MEETING, Loraine 
Hotel & Wisconsin Center Bldg., Madison, 
Wis. 

MARCH 16-17, 1961—INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting and Tech- 
nology Conference, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


MARCH 18, 1961—uTAH CANNERS AS- 
soctaTION, Annual Convention, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 30, 1961—tTRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, DuPont 
Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 


APRIL 6-8, 1961—1NsTITUTIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, The Americana, 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 9-12, 1691—v. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
Hotel Americana, Bal Harbour, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


APRIL 10, 1961—souTHERN STRAWBERRY 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


APRIL 12, 1961—Foop MERCHANDISERS 
or america, The Americana, Bal Harbour, 
Fla. 


APRIL 13-14, 1961—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Canners 
Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 


APRIL 16-19, 1961—coopERATIVE FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, 13th Annual 
Convention, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


APRIL 25-26, 1961—JOINT SALES CON- 
FERENCE FOR MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND TRI-STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, N. J. 


APRIL 29-MAY 6, 
BABY WEEK. 


MAY 2-4, 1961—iNDIANA 
WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue University, 
Purdue Memorial enter, Lafayette, Ind. 


1961—NATIONAL 


MAY 7-10, 1961—SUPERMARKET INSTI- 
tuTE, 24th Annual Convention, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 7-11, 1861—U.INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 21st Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 11-12, 1961—mIcHIGAN CANNERS 


& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Whitcomb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 


JUNE 18-22, 1961—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS OF THE U. S., 


62nd Annual Convention, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Conventions and Schools 


INDUSTRIAL ~ 


JUNE 21-24, 1961—pROCESSED APPLES 
INsTITUTE, 10th Annual Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

OCTOBER 19-21, 1961—FLoRIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 30th Annual Conven- 
tion, Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1961—NeEW YorRK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 76th An- 


nual Convention, Hotel Concord, Kiamesha 
Lake, N. Y. 


JANUARY 21-24, 1962—nca-cm&sa, An- 
nual Convention, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Miami Beach, Fla. 


National Can Corporation has 
changed the date for its Second An- 
nual Technical Conference and panel 
discusion from March 31 to March 30. 
The meeting will be held at the Na- 
tional Can’s Research Laboratory, 703 
South Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


National Baby Week will be cele- 
brated April 29 thru May 6. 


General Food Corporation has opened 
its new district sales and distribution 
center located in the suburb of Ana- 
heim, California, 28 miles Southeast 
of Los Angeles. The facility is located 
on a 33 acre site and has a total floor 
area of 150,800 square feet of ware- 
house space with stacking height of 
1814 feet. The building also has 9,200 
square feet of air conditioned office 
space. The new facility is a major 
link in the company’s nationwide net- 
work of 16 sales and distribution cen- 
ters, which will be completed this year. 


NCA TO PUBLISH 1961 
CANNERS DIRECTORY 


Forms were mailed to all known 
canners recently requesting informa- 
tion for a new edition of the “Can- 
ners Directory.” 

The 1961 edition will be printed 
in the same format as the 1959 edition, 
containing the following information 
about canners: 1—Name and home 
office address of each firm; 2—Location 
of factories operated by each firm; 
8—Canned food products which are 
packed and/or sold by each firm. 

Canners are urged to fill out and 
return the questionnaires promptly. 


F. F. COMMITTEE SEES NEED 
FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Expanded consumer education in 
handling and storage problems asso- 
ciated with use of frozen foods is 
greately needed, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Refrigerated and Fro- 
zen Products Research Advisory Com- 
mitte reported at its annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 20-22. 

Improvement in handling frozen 
foods, the committee said, can be 
achieved by disseminating up-to-date 
information collected in research, by 
surveys, and in reports. Improper 
handling of frozen foods results in a 
decline in optimum quality preserva- 
tion. 

The committee also underscored 
this general recommendation in_ its 
annual review of USDA research pro- 
posal for new research to develop im- 
proved methods for managing home 
freezers as of top priority importance. 
Home freezers are becoming increas- 
ingly important to food preservation 
in the United States, the committee 
pointed out, noting that more than 
one-fifth of all homes are now 
equipped with them. 


Development of pallets that can be 
used throughout the frozen food dis- 
tribution chain is another important 
research need, the committee said. 
Under present practices, palletized 
loads of packaged frozen foods are 
broken down and loaded package by 
package for transit to distribution 
points. 

Expanded research to find improved 
methods of protecting frozen foods 
while in transit is also a high priority 
need. The environment to which 
these foods are subjected in transit— 
often for periods longer than a week 
—affects their market quality substan- 
tially, it was pointed out. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the committee 
is made up of national authorities on 
refrigerated and frozen food products. 
Its detailed recommendations for re- 
search to be undertaken by USDA will 
soon be submitted formally to the De- 
partment. Copies will be available 
from the committee’s executive sec- 
retary, James Lankford, Office of the 
Administration, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dr. Wallace R. Roy, vice-president 
in charge of technical service for the 
Minute Maid Corporation, Orlando, 
Fla., was re-elected committee chair- 
man, and C. L. Snavely, president of 
Consumers Packing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., was re-named vice-president. 
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)MATO HARVESTER 


-MC Reports Progress 
on Tomato Harvester roe 


\s a result of the continued intense 
interest in the mechanical harvesting 
of tomatoes on the part of growers 
and processors alike, The Food Ma- 
chinery Canning Machinery Division, 
has furnished the following status re- 
port on the FMC Tomato Harvester. 


FMC is moving into its third year of | 


tomato harvester concepts,—its second 
year of machine development. Its pro- 
gram began in 1958 at Purdue Univer- 
sity in Lafayette, Indiana, in collabo- 
ration with Drs. E. C. Stevenson and 
M. L. Tomes who were engaged in de- 
veloping a variety of tomato that would 
lend itself to mechanical harvesting. 

Based on its extensive experience 
and success with the development of 
the Sweet Corn Harvester, FMC’s 
Hoopeston, Illinois, plant in close co- 
operation with Purdue University, 
undertook the tomato harvester de- 
velopment. 


PICKUP MECHANISM 


Initial emphasis was placed on a 
pickup mechanism capable of handling 
the relatively thick and heavy foliage 
that is characteristic of tomato vines— 
without damaging the fruit and with- 
out losing any fruit that becomes 
separated from the vine. 

lo accomplish these objectives the 
FMC harvester uses a unique “live” 
pickup which has proven extremely 
eflicient on all varieties of fruit tested 
and all types of terrain and soil thus 
far experienced. This pickup consists 
of rotary discs that revolve inwardly. 
‘These discs are angularly positioned, 
permitting the leading edges to extend 
approximately two inches under the 
soi! thus severing the vine under the 
tcrrcin surface. Also incorporated are 
two convoluted rubber belts that carry 
ihe vine into the machine and onto a 
conveyor. 

\nother feature of the FMC unit 
consists of gauge wheels or “stops” de- 
signed to provide a_ predetermined 
ninimum depth of cut, depending on 
lifferent styles of cultivation. The 
raising and lowering of the pickup 
mechanism is hydraulically controlled 

om the tractor. 

\fter pickup the vines are carried by 

‘od-type conveyor to a shaking bed 

‘t shakes the fruit from the vine and 

-harges it onto a slat-type cross con- 
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veyor. Dirt and trash are separated on 
this conveyor while the fruit is trans- 
ferred to an inspection-sorting belt 
where accommodations are provided 
for two to seven fruit inspectors. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT AND 
MANEUVERABLE 


FMC has employed all tubular fram- 
ing for utmost rigidity. This provides 
the added benefit of keeping the ma- 
chine light in weight with the result 
that it is extremely mobile and maneu- 
verable. The first experimental unit 
was a single row, pull-type machine 
with recommended ground speed of 
0.5 to 2.0 mph, depending upon vine 
size and fruit yield. 

During the 1960 season the FMC 
harvester was tested on commercial and 
special varieties of both round and 
pear shape fruit including Libby C-52, 
Epoch, Roma, Fireball, and Red Top 
VR-9. Test locations included Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Florida and Texas, pro- 


FMC Tomato Harvester 


viding a good cross section of such vari- 
ables as soil conditions, planting tech- 
niques, terrain and irrigation systems 
employed. 

Extensive methods of fruit handling, 
including lug boxes, bulk bins, ham- 
pers and water tanks—are also under 
study with consideration to variety of 
product, density of growth and yield, 
location of acreage and terrain condi- 
tions. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Although extremely optimistic based 
on this past season’s experience, FMC 
anticipates another year of develop- 
ment prior to firming the harvester’s 
design. During this time extensive 
tests will continue particularly in Cali- 
fornia, to further explore the growers’ 
and canners’ requirements peculiar to 
the varieties being grown, field condi- 
tions encountered and similar factors 
that will affect the machine’s perform- 
ance. 


CALIFORNIA MEETING 


Saxby Elected President of Canners League 


D. T. Saxby, Manager, California 
Division, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, Berkeley, was elected President 
of the Canners League of California 
by the association’s Board of Directors 
at its 57th Annual Meeting held at 
Santa Barbara March 6. He succeeds 
W. F. Allewelt, Jr., of Turlock Co- 
operative Growers, Modesto, California. 

Peter M. Filice, President, Filice and 
Perrelli Canning Company, Richmond, 
was elected Vice-President. 

Executive staff officers reelected by 
the Board of Directors are M. A. Clev- 
enger, Executive Vice- President, and 
R. J. Marsh, Secretary-Treasurer. Both 
are from San Francisco, where the 
League has its main office. 

Elected to the association’s Executive 
Committee were the following: Ralph 
Burrell, Duffy-Mott Company, | Inc., 


Pratt-Low Division, Santa Clara; 
George Coley, Schuckl & Company, 
Inc., Sunnyvale; David House, F. M. 
Wilson Company, Inc., Stockton; P. N. 
Mark, Tri-Valley Packing Association, 
San Francisco; B. E. Richmond, Rich- 


mond-Chase Company, San Jose; A. D. 
Schwaner, Dole Corporation, San Jose, * 
and Jack Wool, F. G. Wool Packing 
Company, Inc., San Jose. 

At the Opening Session, Monday 
March 6, Stary Gange, prominent Tu- 
lare County olive producer and agri- 
cultural leader, spoke on California’s 
in-migration problems. 

At the Board of Directors Annual 
Business Meeting later, S. R. Smith, 
Director, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., discussed inter-relationships 
in marketing fruits and vegetables in 
various forms. 

At Tuesday’s session, Dr. Daniel G. 
Aldrich, University Dean of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, was 
guest speaker. He discussed California’s 
water problems. 

At the President’s Dinner, Monday 
evening, John C. Heminway, President 
of the National Canners Association, 
reported on some of the work of the 
National organization. 
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HOW ITS DONE 


BULK HANDLING OF PEAS 


By TED GOERES, Mer. 
Lodi Canning Company 
Lodi, Wisconsin 


A Wisconsin Pea Canner gives the details of how he re- 
duced his labor force, yet developed a more even flow 
of product into the plant. 


The Lodi Canning Company, Lodi, 
Wisconsin, fed peas into the plant with 
two men—one weighing the shelled 
peas and grading by F.M.C. Tender- 
ometer: the other man tending the new 
1698S Clipper Cleaner, two Olney Pea 
washers, and keeping an eye on the 
bulk hopper. Each truck driver un- 
loaded his own load. This compares 
with six men when peas were brought 
to the plant in 800 lb. hopper trucks 
from one consolidated viner station. 

The heart of the system is a #4 
Draver Feeder which can vary the feed 
from less than 5,000 pounds per hour 
to 14,000 pounds per hour, which is 
the capacity of the Clipper and Hydro- 
Gear sieve grader. The Draver Feeder 
requires no attendant—just occasional 
checking. 

When Scott Viner designed and built 
hopper carts to attach to thei: com- 
bines, the bulk handling of peas be- 
came possible, and experience has 
proven practical. Bob Craig at Amer- 
ican Dairy Stores Company, Fairwater, 
Wisconsin, was first to use a 6’ x 12’ x 
36” H. galvanized tank lagged to a 
hoist truck platform with a slide gate 
on the rear of the tank. The shelled 
peas are dumped from combine hopper 
to truck tank and transported to plant. 
Elmer Sterr at Loyal Canning Com- 
pany, Loyal, Wisconsin, was first to put 
all seven of his combines in one field 
at a time, thus receiving the same 


grade of peas until a field change, 
which improves uniformity and permits 
close control of the harvesting crew. 
We copied both ideas and added an 
8’ x 8’ x 8’ deep receiving hopper with 
the bottom pitched 45° to fit the 
Draver Feeder. Capacity of the hopper 
is 12,000 pounds (about one hour run), 
and the feeder works like a charm. An 
electric vibrator was hooked to the 
pitched bottom, but found unnecessary 
even on tender Sweets. 


A cut off plate was built into the 
hopper 10” above the Draver Feeder 
with a clean out door under it to 
permit working on the feeder without 
emptying the hopper of peas. Twice 
last year, we had to use it when a stone 
stopped the Feeder. Quite a force is 
required to push the plate (about 24” 
square) into the peas, and even though 


we provided a lever, we plan to beef 


it up before next year. Weed stems 
were no problem with the feeder. 

Pete Carmichael of Scott Viner Com- 
pany, Columbus, Wisconsin, is credited 
with the layout work. After ‘several 
drawings and plan changes, the final 
layout proved so satisfactory the only 
additions for ‘61 pack will be to 
strengthen the cut off plate lever and 
add several air jets to keep the cups 
clean in the Draver. Trash build-up 
on the cups restricts rate of feed. We 
already have air jets to keep the cups 
clean in the Clipper Gooseneck. 


The receiving hopper is in a pit, and 
the feeder discharges peas onto a goose- 
neck which elevates the peas to the 
Clipper in the plant. The pit is 
below sewer level, so we installed a 
34 H.P. submersible pump to handle 
the washup water and the rinse water 
used to clean each hopper after un- 
loading. After the truck driver dumps 
his load, he pulls ahead with the hoist 
up and hoses the tank out, with the 
refuse and water going in between the 
hopper and side of pit into the sump 
area. 

The size of our operation permits 
one hopper and one line feed. We 
have seven Scott Combines, and very 
often the peas were canned one hour 
after combining, and seldom longer 
than two hours. Three tank trucks 
with two drivers are used for close 
hauls, and a fourth truck is used for 
fields ten to fifteen miles from the 
plant. Before Combines, we used sixty- 
two people to harvest and vine peas 
with eighteen viners, twelve trucks, 
four Hume loaders and four Hume 
harvesters. Today, we use eighteen 
men, seven Combines, three to four 
Hume harvesters, and three to four 
trucks with tanks. Before bulk hand- 
ling, we used six men in the receiving 
department, and sefdom had the flow 
of peas into the plant the way we 
wanted it. This year, we used two men, 
and the peas fed more evenly and at 
the desired rate. 


lost time. 


Shelled Peas from the combine are hydraulically dumped 
from the hoppers onto awaiting trucks and are quickly hauled 
to the plant where they are processed with a minimum of 
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GRICULTURE 


Vegetable Acreage Guides 


Acreage-marketing guides for 1961 
«,op summer and fall vegetables for 
use, sweetpotatoes, and vegeta- 
ies for commercial processing have 
en announced by the U. S. Depart- 
sient of Agriculture. 

The guides are designed to assist 
growers in planning production. US- 
WA said that if production is in line 
with these guides for the coming sea- 
son, and if marketings follow a_nor- 
mal pattern, supplies should be in bal- 
ance with requirements. 

Compliance with the guides is vol- 
untary, although any USDA assistance 
to producers will be conditioned on 
compliance with the acreage guides in 
the acreages in question. 

Reduction of 1 percent in total 
acreage for fresh summer vegetables, 
2 percent for fresh fall vegetables, are 
recommended. ‘The guides call for an 
increase of 4 percent in the total acre- 
age of vegetables for commercial proc- 
essing and a 9 percent increase in the 
acreage of sweetpotatoes. 

In the aggregate, the 1961 guides for 
16 fresh summer vegetables total 480.- 
500 acres to be planted (compared 
with 487,100 acres planted in 1960). 


For 13 fall vegetables the guides total 
270,400 acres to be planted (compared 
with 276,000 acres in 1960). 

The guides for 9 vegetables for com- 
mercial processing total 1,561,400 acres 
to be planted (compared with 1,499,- 
500 acres planted in 1960). For sweet- 
potatoes the guides total 249,000 acres 
to be planted (compared with 228,200 
acres planted in 1960). 


VEGETABLES FOR FRESH 
MARKET 

The recommendations of acreage 
for summer vegetables for fresh market 
include lima beans, snap beans, beets, 
cabbage (early and late), carrots (early 
and late), Cauliflower, celery (early 
and late), sweet corn (early and late), 
cucumbers (early and late), eggplant, 
and lettuce. 

Onions (early and late), green peas, 
green peppers (early and late), spin- 
ach, and tomatoes (early and late). 

The recommendations call for no 
change in most of these items except 
early sweet corn 5% more; early cu- 
cumbers 5% less; California lettuce 
20% less, all other states 5°% less. 
Onions 5% less except in the states of 


New York, Colorado, Idaho, and Ore- 
gon, which are 10% less; 5% more of 
early green peppers, and 10% for early 
tomatoes. 

For fall vegetables for the fresh mar- 
ket no change is recommended for 
early snap beans, early and late cor- 
rots, early cauliflower, early celery, 
sweet corn, eggplant, early lettuce, 
green peppers, and early and late spin- 
ach. 

Late snap beans plus 10%, broccoli 
minus 5%, cabbage early and _ late 
minus 5%, cauliflower minus 5%, late 
celery 10% less, early cucumbers in 
Virginia and South Carolina 10° (less, 
late cucumbers 10% less, late lettuce 
5% less, early tomatoes 5% less, late 
tomatoes 10% more. 

Acreage for sweet potatoes in all 
states is recommended at 10% more ex- 
cept for Virginia, which is no change. 
VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 

The recommendations of acreage 
for vegetables for commercial process- 
ing are lima beans for canning and 
freezing no change; snap beans 5% 
less for canning, 10% less for freezing; 
beets 10% more; cabbage for kraut 
including fresh market 5°% less; sweet 
corn for canning 8% more, for freez- 
ing 5% less; cucumbers for pickles no 
change; green peas for canning and 
freezing 10% more; spinach 5°% less; 
tomatoes 5% more. 


_ THE All-New Scott VIbRO-LUX 


SEPARATING 
UNIT 


FA-3500 


‘EMEMBER — 


re Scott Viner Com- 
any will go out of 
» way to give you 
srvice your way! 


COMPANY 
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900 to 1000 vibrations per min- 
ute! Removes water, most splits 
and skins, and spreads commod- 
ity evenly over the screen (ideal 
for use ahead of inspection 
table). Hickory slats absorb vibra- 
tion . . . no carry-through to floor! 
Feed height 22”, discharge height 
1642”. Longer legs available. 


Variable speed from 


Write today for complete information 
and specifications on these two 
~ production-pacing units. 


THE SCOTT VINER 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


Handles any commodity that can 
be elevated and conveyed in water. 
Accurate control of water level, 


feed hopper only 2042” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 
chamber for easy loading from low discharge units .. . 
Motor is high and dry and fully protected from steam and 
water. Choice of 3”, 4”, 5” and 6” pumps. Variable speed 
drive, stainless hopper and/or contact parts optional. 
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OHIO TOMATO CHAMPS 


State winners in Ohio’s Top Ten Tomato Club are shown 
here with representatives of sponsoring groups. The win- 
ners, left to right seated, are Leon Meyer, J. V. Willson, and 
Leonard Meyer. Standing, left to right, are Ralph Draper, 
fieldman for the Libby, McNeill & Libby Co., Leipsic, O.; 
E. C. Wittmeyer, Ohio State University Extension horti- 
culturist; Lester Miller, agricultural agent of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad; E. C. Schmidlin, fieldman for the H. J. 
Heinz Co., Bowling Green, O.; and Von Jones, president of 
the Ohio Canners and Food Processors Association and vice 
president of the Greenville Canning Co., Greenville, Ohio. 


Canners Play Major Role in Boosting Ohio 


Tomato Production to Second Place 


Ohio tomato growers broke two 
records last year. They produced 377,- 
000 tons of tomatoes for processing, 
the largest production in the history of 
the state, and their average yields hit 
17.7 tons to the acre—a_ new high. 

For the past two years the Buckeye 
state ranked second only to California 
in the production of tomatoes for proc- 
essing. This situation has not always 
existed. In fact, fifteen years ago agri- 
cultural leaders in Ohio were so con- 
cerned about the low yields growers 
were getting that they decided some- 
thing should be done. The result was 
the formation of the Ohio Tomato Im- 
provement Program and the Ohio Top- 
Ten-Tomato Club. This program, 
built on the belief that tomato grow- 
ers can increase yields and quality by 
following recommended production 
and management practices, has been 
one of the key factors in boosting Ohio 
to its present position as a tomato-pro- 
ducing state. 

Ohio canners can claim much credit 
for the success of the program, which 
is sponsored by the Ohio Agricultural 
Extension Service, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the Ohio Canners and Food 
Processors Association, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad. 

Growers “join” the Ohio Top-Ten- 
Tomato Club when they produce to- 
mato yields in the top 10 percent of 
all those farmers who grow tomatoes 
under contract for processing firms 
which participate in the Ohio Tomato 
Improvement Program. Club members 
receive engraved certificates and par- 
ticipating processors. County winners 
are awarded pen and pencil sets and 
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state winners engraved watches by the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 


1960 WINNERS 


Three farmers from Northwestern 
Ohio’s “tomato belt” won state cham- 
pionships in the 1960 club. ‘Two of 
the winners are twin brothers, Leon 
and Leonard Meyer of near Leipsic in 
Putnam County. The third is J. V. 
Willson of Delta in Fulton County. 
The Meyer brothers, 16 years old, won 
in the division for contestants growing 
from three to 15 acres of tomatoes. 
Willson won in the division for con- 
testants having 15 acres or more. 

The Meyer youths raised their to- 
matoes under contract with the Libby, 
McNeill & Libby Co., Leipsic. They 
produced an adjusted yield of 38.83 
tons per acre on 3.16 acres. Willson 
grew his crop under contract with the 
H. J. Heinz Co., Bowling Green. He 
produced an adjusted yield of 32.09 
tons per acre on 26.54 acres. 

E. C. Wittmeyer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Extension horticulturist who 
directs the program, points out that 
yields of club members are adjusted 
on a basis of grade above 60 percent 
U. S. No. 1. Members leaving their 
roadways unplanted also receive a 
bonus. The Meyer brothers’ grade was 
72.7 percent U.S. No. 1, 25.2 percent 
U.S. No. 2, and 2.1 percent culls. Will- 
son’s grade was 67.27 percent U.S. No. 
1, 30.48 percent U.S. No. 2, and 2.25 
percent culls. 


CULTURAL PRACTICES 


The state winners followed good cul- 
tural practices to produce their high 


yields, Mr. Wittmeyer explains. The 
average yield for club members was 
25.71 tons. This is about 50 percent 
higher than the average yield for all 
growers in Ohio last year. 

Fields which produced the winning 
yields were well trained, dark loam 
soils with pH 6.4-6.6. Fertilizers were 
applied according to soil test indica- 
tions. The Meyer brothers used 1,100 
pounds per acre of 6-24-12 before plow- 
ing and Willson used 700 pounds per 
acre of 20-10-20. Both the Meyer 
brothers and Willson used starter fer- 
tilizers in the transplanter water. 

The Meyer youths grew plants of 
the Urbana and No. 146 varieties and 
Willson planted No. 146 on his entire 
acreage. 

The state winners followed a_thor- 
ough insect and disease control pro 
gram, Mr. Wittmeyer says. They 
sprayed their fields eight times with a 
fungicide. These fungicide sprays made 
a big difference in yields, especially for 
those growers who sprayed several 
times. Consider these figures summar- 
ized from growers’ reports last year: 


No. of Appli- 
cations of 
Fungicide No. of Growers Average Yield 


4 or more 6 21.93 tons 
5 12 24.81 tons 
6 37 25.44 tons 
7 or more 71 26.63 tons 


The fruit fly, Drosophila, has caused 
Ohio growers much concern in recent 
years, Mr. Wittmeyer points out. 
Growers with high yields last year 
followed a thorough fly control pro- 
gram. In addition to using an insecti- 
cide in the field they dusted the 
hampers with pyrethrum. 
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NATIONAL CAN INSTALLS 
COIL LINES 


National Can Corporation has an- 
.ounced the purchase of four coil 

iting lines, to be used for the shear- 
.g of metal for the manufacture of 
metal containers. 

Current plans call for the immediate 
installation of one of the lines in 
National Can’s Pacific division, and 
one in the Central division, according 
to S. M. Hopkins, president. 

The coil cutting lines, a departure 
from past manufacturing methods, 
permit the use of large coils of plate 
in place of pre-cut sheets now being 
furnished by steel mills. The equip- 
ment is designed to inspect, shear and 
sort plate at high speeds at close 
tolerances. 

National Can several years ago pre- 
pared for a coil cutting operation but 
postponed the program until a sub- 
stantial costs savings could be assured. 
The present adoption of this pro- 
gram follows improvements in equip- 
ment, a bettter determination of its 
most effective uses, and developments 
that insure effective operation without 
costly experimentation. 

Operating by remote control, the 
line uncoils, straightens, feeds and 
shears tin plate as thin as seven-thou- 
sands of an inch, and steel stock -as 
thick as two-hundredths of an inch. 

Installation of the two other lines 
will be announced later. 


PLANNING FOR PROFITS 
SEMINAR 


“Planning for Profits’—a_ three-day 
seminar for managers of food proces- 
sing firms—is being offered to a lim- 
ited enrollment, April 19-21, at Oregon 
College, Corvallis. 

‘The seminar is designed especially 
lor top management teams from the 
‘orthwest fruit and vegetable pro- 

sing industry to study new and 

ven management concepts that may 
applied to individual operations, 

» Dr. Leon Garoian, OSC extension 

‘ialist in marketing management. 

‘anning functions of management 

ve thinking, judging, and deciding 

(ts—will be covered in group dis- 
cons and case problems with a 
imum of lecturing to permit time 
idlea-exchanges between those at- 
ing and the teaching staff. 
ype of the seminar includes de- 
g company goals; planning sales, 
lization, facilities, and finances; 
ion making and coordination of 
‘tions; and executive development. 
rollment is limited to 30 persons 
cflective exchange of ideas and 
‘ssion of case problems. A regis- 
on fee of $50, payable in advance, 
‘ rs costs of seminar and a banquet. 


— 
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Applications will be accepted in the 
order received by the Extension Ac- 
counting Office, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Applicants should 
request registration for the seminar 
on “Planning for Profits.” 

Further details of the seminar may 
be obtained by writing to Dr. Garoian. 


NATIONAL CHERRY PIE 
BAKING CHAMP 

Sherry Ann Shirley of Bunker Hill, 
West Virginia, won out over 49 other 
state winners at the 29th Annual Na- 
tional Cherry Pie Baking Contest and 
was named the 1961 National Cherry 
Pie Baking Champion. 

Competing were cherry pie champs 
from the 50 states who gained their 
crowns in local, county, and finally 
state bake-offs which led up to the 
national event. They were chosen 
from a field of more than 200,000 con- 
testants ranging in age from 14 to 20. 

Sherry Ann will receive as prizes, a 
college scholarship, a Hotpoint electric 
range, and an educational trip to 
Washington, D. C. and New York City. 
While in the nation’s capital, she 
traditionally presents her prize-winning 
pie at the White House. 


VIRGINIA MEETING 
Continued from page 9 
Company, Inc., Nassawadox, Virginia, 
just completing a term as director, 
was named Association Vice President. 
Continuing in office are Secretary- 
Treasurer E. S. Marshall, Patterson 
& Marshall, Roanoke, Virginia, and 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer Robert 
A. Harris, Jr., Cople Canning Com- 

pany, Kinsale, Virginia. 

New Directors named were: William 
J. Kiefer, John W. Taylor Packing 
Company, Hallwood, Virginia; T. A. 
Treakle, T. A. Treakle & Son, Palmer, 
Virginia; J. G. Eberwine, Eberwine 
Brothers, Suffolk, Virginia; and Mr. 
Straughan, Hague Packing Company, 
Hague, Virginia; Walter M. Lipes, 
Green Hill, Inc., Elliston, Virginia, was 
carried over from the last term. 


TEST SUPPLY 
COOK-CHEX 


RETORT TAGS 


FOR A PERFECT RECORD 
OF RETORT PROCESSING 


Hang a Cook-Chex tag on every basket - 
before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete “in-can” 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against “by passing” retorts. 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
5. Provide low-cost permanent records 
for cooking plants. 

The cost of Cook-Chex protection is neg- 
ligible... less than one cent for 75 cases 
of No. 300 cans. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SUPPLY TODAY 
You'll receive a generous supply of Cook- 
Chex at no cost; send your name, title, 
and plant address to Dept. (T-3 


Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company 


11471 Vanowen Street + N. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Glass Prices Advance—Owens-I]linois 
Glass Company has announced an ad- 
vance in the prices of glass containers 
effective April 1. The price increase 
will vary, based on an exhaustive study 
of existing cost-price relationships. The 
increase will not apply to shipments 
made prior to April 1. 


A Food Engineering Conference will 
be held at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, April 11 and 12. This 
will be a nationwide conference de- 
signed to provide information per- 
taining to new techniques and engine- 
ering concepts for food processing 
plants. Some of the topics to be 
covered deal with materials handling, 
automation, plant operations, food 
preservation, and packaging. The Con- 
ference will be of especial interest to 
firms processing fruits, vegetables, 
meat, poultry, dairy, and other food 
products. Interested persons may ob- 
tain more information by writing Con- 
tinuing Education Service, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 


Minute Maid Corporation—Howard 
G. Dick, vice president of sales and 
merchandising, has announced that 
Cecil Daniel, formerly administrative 
assistant for the Hi-C Food Drinks 
Division, will now serve as_ sales 
finance analyst. Don Vincent, ware- 
housing coordinator in the Distribu- 
tion Department, will succeed Mr. 
Daniel as Hi-C administrative assist- 
ant. 


Dr. Mrak Honored—Dr. Emil M. 
Mrak, chancellor of the University of 
California at Davis, has been awarded 
the Babcock-Heart Award by the Nu- 
trition Foundation. The award of 
$1,000 cash and a plaque were given 
to Dr. Mrak for his contributions of 
food technology that have resulted in 
improved public health through some 
aspects of nutrition. In 1957 Dr. Mrak 
was awarded the Institute of Food 
Technologist Nicolas Appert Medal 
for eminence in his field. In 1958 he 
was elected president of IFT. 


Schuckl & Company (Sunnyvale, 
Calif.)—John G. Tobias, for 12 years 
a member of the Dole Corporation’s 
sales staff, becomes general sales mana- 
ger of Schuckl & Company on May I, 
filling a post that has been vacant for 
a number of years. A. H. Pfeiffer con- 
tinues in charge of domestic sales of 
canned fruits and vegetables, and R. 
E. Hingston continues in charge of 
export sales. D. M. Fahay will con- 
tinue as director of sales of El Rancho 
Soups and Aunt Penny Sauces. The 
three men will report to Mr. Tobias. 


Calkins & Company, Chicago food 
brokers, have announced that the 
company’s Peoria office has added 
Marcal, Inc. to the list of accounts 
represented in the Central Illinois 
area. Tom Clancy, branch manager at 
Peoria, also announces the addition of 
Don Meyer to the retail merchandising 
staff. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has an- 
nounced the election of Robert L. 
Gibson, Jr. to the Board of Directors, 
and the election of John H. Ehrenfeld 
as a vice president. Mr. Ehrenfeld 
succeeds Clinton L. Nelson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Libby’s Canned 
Meats Division, who is retiring after 
30 years of service. Mr. Gibson  suc- 
ceeds Director A. O. Verbeke, now 
retiring, whose duties as vice president 
and general manager of the Eastern 
Division, have been assigned to vice 
president Edwin B. Woodworth. Mr. 
Gibson will make his headquarters with 
the company’s Western Division at 
Sunnyvale, California. Mr. Ehrenfeld 
and Mr. Woodworth will be head- 
quartered in Chicago. 


Frank R. Armour, Jr., president of 
the H. J. Heinz Company, has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of 
the Food Law Institute. Mr. Armour 
who began his career with Heinz as 
a plant guide in February 1928 was 
made president of the company in 
January 1959. In November 1958 he 
was elected secretary of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. He has 
taken part in the activities of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, American 
Management’ Association, National 
Restaurant Association, Brand Names 
Foundation, American Institute of 
Food Distribution, and the American 
Hospital Association. He is presently 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Economy League. 
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OUTSTANDING BROKER—Richard T. Schofield (left), 
president, Westfield Food Products, Inc., Westfield, N. Y. 
congratulates Morris M. Davidson, Boston food broker, who 
was named “outstanding broker of 1960” by the Westfield 
firm. John deDoelder, Westfield sales manager, looks on. 
The company packs grape juice and apple juice, maraschino 
cherries, and a line of 12 differently flavored fruit drinks 
called “Westfield Fruit Treats.” Last year in spite of adverse 
weather conditions, the firm enjoyed greater sales both in 
units and dollars than any previous year. Largely responsible, 
said the company spokesman, are our brokers which number 
approximately 60. New England enjoyed the most amazing 
sales increase and credit for this is given Mr. Davidson’s 
company, the M. W. Davidson Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Thus he was named the firm’s outstanding broker. 
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Dole Corporation — John Shafer, 
ice president and general sales mana- 
er for Dole-label products, has been 
rromoted to the new position of vice 
resident marketing coordination, it 
s announced by C. Harry Bleich, vice 
president and director of marketing. 
\lr. Shafer will be responsible for 
-oordinating company-wide marketing 
program and for maintaining company 
awareness of customer needs. John H. 
Martin has been promoted to the 
position of general sales manager-cor- 
porate brands, including Dole-label 
products, and will make his head- 
quarters in San Jose. C. R. Claytor 
continues to be responsible for private 
label sales as general sales manager: 
private brands. 


Shuttleworth, Inc. (Warren, Ind.) 
canners and canning machinery manu- 
facturers, have announced that the 
company has completed 12 pieces of 
equipment for shipment to the West- 
ern Coast Fishing Industries in Cape 
Town, South Africa. The shipment 
includes six crate unloaders, six can 
unscramblers, which will be used in 
conjunction as a unit, replacing about 
20 people handling cans by other 
methods, according to William Myers, 
vice president sales of the Machinery 
Division. 


Harry E. O. Heineman, director of 
research and development for the Pet 
Milk Company has been elected vice 
president-research and development by 
the company’s Board of Directors. This 
new official position reflects the in- 
creasing emphasis Pet Milk is placing 
on research and development work. 


Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage Com- 
pany (Kansas City, Mo.) has announced 
the appointment of Jack W. Fangman 
of Topeka as resident retail mercha- 
dise salesman succeeding Albert Lie- 
berman, who is joining the company’s 
Industrial and Institutional Depart- 
ment in Kansas City. 


Filper Corporation, manufacturers 
of the Filper Pitter for cling peaches, 
and an automatic feed for the pitter, 
are in the process of moving into their 
new plant and engineering offices at 
Old Crow Canyon Road in San Ra- 
mon, California, George C. Filice, ex- 
ecutive vice president advises. The 
company also manufactures a Free- 
stone Peach Pitter and is developing a 
variety of other equipment, including 
an automatic apricot pitting machine. 
In addition to Mr. Filice, other officers 
of the company are: Joseph R. Perrelli, 
president, and George E. Kilner, vice 
president and manager. 


National Can Corporation, through 
President Stanley M. Hopkins, has 
announced the appointment of Frank 
Dake to the executive staff as product 
specialist for soft drink beverage cans 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Dake was formerly a division manager 
for Mission of California and the 
Charles E. Hires Company. 


Col. Durbin Retires—Col. William 
F. Durbin, Deputy Executive Director 
oyf the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency, 226 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, will retire from the Army on 
March 31 after 33 years of military 
service. He has been second in com- 
mand of the Armed Forces Food Sup- 
ply System since July 1960. Previously 
Col. Durbin was Agency Executive 
Officer and Commander of its Chicago 
regional procurement office. He is 
well known to many in the canning 
industry. In his career Col. Durbin 
has been deputy Quartermaster for the 
U. S. Army in the Far East, G-4 supply 
officer for “Operation Overlord” for 
the invasion of Europe, and deputy 
Quartmaster of the Alaskan Command. 
He and Mrs. Durbin, who live at 4825 
Crain Street, Skokie, Illinois, plan to 
move to Fairfax, California. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Confined to Small Lots—Pending 
Suspension of Intercoastal Ship Service 
Increases West Coast Volume 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, March 10, 1961 


THE SITUATION.—Canned foods 
activity was largely confined to small 
lots for immediate needs during the 
week, with the exception of some West 
Coast items which were being sought 
in better than average volume because 
of the pending suspension of inter- 
coastal steamship service. Distributors 
in some instances were ordering for- 
ward goods earlier than anticipated 
because of this development, although 
there are reports in trade quarters that 
one or more lines may enter the inter- 
coastal run when Luckenbach formally 
relinquishes this service with its last 
sailing from the pacific Coast next 
week. 

THE OUTLOOK. — Buyers have 
covered prompt requirements of most 
canned foods and are slowing down 
their purchasing activity somewhat to 
minimize upward price pressures on 
items which are in short supply. There 
is still considerable concern evident 
over the bearish statements on the 
economy emanating from Washington, 
and grocery distributors are also in- 
clined to look for some loss of sales 
at retail as the Administration con- 
tinues to widen the list of foods which 
it is purchasing for relief distribution 
to the needy. 

TOMATOES.—There was a_con- 
tinued steady undertone reported in 
canned tomatoes during the week, with 
buyers covering prompt and nearby 
requirements. Standard 303s in the 
tri-states continue to command $1.3714- 
$1.40, with extra standards at $1.65. 
Midwestern canners quote standard 
303s at $1.40 and extra standards at 
$1.50, while California packers list 
standards at $1.35-$1.40 and fancy at 
$1.80, all f.0.b. canneries. 

PEAS.—Standard pod run 303s are 
still being sought, and interest is ex- 
panding on extra standard peas as 
supplies of standards continue to tight- 
en. Many packers are reported hold- 
ing standards at a minimum of $1.35, 
and the market appears headed moder- 
ately upward before early shipments 
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from the coming season’s pack start 
moving. 

CORN.—Standard corn is generally 
pegged at a minimum of $1.40 on 
303s in both the East and the Midwest, 
with buyers still endeavoring to locate 
$1.35 offerings, with indifferent success. 
The market on fancy is strong at $1.60- 
$1.65, both in the East and Midwest, 
with fewer sellers willing to confirm 
at the inside figure as their unsold 
holdings continue to dwindle. 

BEANS.—Standard cut beans con- 
tinue to move in fair volume, with the 
market ranging $1.20 to $1.25 and ex- 
tra standards generally quoted at $1.35- 
$1.40, with an occasional lot at $1.30. 
Fancy cut green beans are quoted at 
a range of $1.45-$1.50. 

CITRUS.—Movement of citrus con- 
tinues fair, although buyers are not 
inclined to extend their holdings ma- 
terially in view of recent easiness in 
the market for some juices. Florida 
canners quote sweetened grapefruit 
juice 2s at $1.0214, with 46-ounce at 
$2.25, with the natural quoted at 
$1.1214 and $2.50, respectively. On 
blended juices, the sugar-added_prod- 
uct lists at $1.40 on 2s and $3.20 on 
46-ounce, with natural at $1.5214 and 
$3.55. Orange juice is quoted at $1.80 
for sweetened 2s and $4.15 for 46- 
ounce, with natural at $1.95 and $4.50. 
Canners continue to offer fancy grape- 
fruit sections, in 303s, at $1.90, with 
broken at $1.6214. Offerings of citrus 
salad are on the short side, with the 
market nominal. Higher prices for 
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frozen concentrates, some distributors 
report, have helped the sale at retail 
of the canned single-strength juices. 

APPLE SAUCE.—Buyers are coming 
in for replacements on apple sauce 
only as goods are needed for immedi- 
ate distribution. Canners continue to 
hold the market at $1.40-$1.45 for 
fancy 303s, with 10s commanding $7.50 
to $8.00, f.o.b. eastern canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—Substan- 
tial quantities of cocktail, cling 
peaches, and apricots have been booked 
for prompt shipment as buyers cover 
against a discontinuation, or at least 
suspension, of steamship service be- 
tween Pacific Coast and East Coast 
ports. It is expected that one or pos- 
sibly two lines may seek to enter the 
intercoastal run, following Lucken- 
bach’s withdrawal from this service, al- 
though nothing concrete has developed 
in this direction as yet. Meanwhile, 
smaller operators are showing more 
interest in pooling activities to get the 
benefit of minimum carload rates for 
all-rail shipment of California and 
Northwestern canned foods to the 
eastern seaboard, with growing interest 
also reported developing in the piggy- 
back services offered by the transcon- 
tinental railroad services. 

SALMON.—With movement of sal- 
mon showing the usual Lenten season 
bulge, distributors are studying their 
supply position against the secondary 
seasonal upturn which normally de- 
velops with the advent of warm 
weather. With a paucity of offerings 
from sellers, however, with the excep- 
tion of reds, replacement buying is 
expected to be limited to small lots, 
with the trade hoping that the coming 
season’s pack may prove sufficiently 
large to make possibly a lower price 
basis. It is expected that canners will 
tend to concentrate more heavily on 
halves during the coming season's sal- 
mon pack as a result of the growing 
consumer preference for this size in 
recent years. 

OTHER CANNED FISH.—Sardines 
continue to move in a fair way, and 
Maine canners are quoting the market 
firm and unchanged. A similar situa- 
tion prevails on California sardines. . . 
Tuna movement is expanding, and the 
market is steady. . . . Only limited offer- 
ings of canned shrimp are reported, 
and prices are firm. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


hortages in Major Canned Vegetables 
_ ose Distributor Problems—Kraut Weak- 
cns—A Confused Citrus Market 


By ‘‘Midwest” 
Chicago, March 9, 1961 

THE SITUATION.—The shortages 
ot major canned vegetables are becom- 
ing more acute all the time and dis- 
tributors have real cause for concern. 
‘they are reluctant to feature some of 
ihe popular items as they are going to 
have a tough time as it is trying to 
stretch available supplies until another 
pack is ready. On the other hand, they 
need such features to stimulate volume 
all of which leaves them in somewhat 
of a quandry. It’s a tough situation 
and everything points to it getting 
worse before it gets better. 

It is easier to pinpoint the exceptions 
to a strong market these days as any- 
thing contrary to firmness in the vege- 
table line is the exception. Price cut- 
ting in New York on kraut has eased 
prices locally although not to the same 
extent and this seems to be the real 
exception at present. In the fruit line, 
citrus may not be on the soft side but 
it certainly is a confused market. Apple 
products are under some pressure and 
this week brought lower prices on fruits 
for salad which comes as a surprise as 
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usually opening prices on salad remain 
stable until the following pack. The 
trading on #10 Cling peaches seems to 
have come to an end and all other 
fruits are strong. 

Overall trading is probably better 
than it seems as so much of the current 
volume consists of shipments against 
earlier contracts with offerings on the 
open market quite limited compared to 
what might be expected normally at 
this time of the year. The average 
buyer is inclined to follow company 
policy of tightly controlled inventories 
but he also has his eye on dwindling 
supplies still left on bookings which 
might be shipped elsewhere as canners 
reach the bottom of the barrel. It is 
a disturbing situation. 

TOMATOES.—Local buyers have 
been showing some interest in lower 
priced standard 303 tomatoes out of 
the South as they can now buy these 
at a cost of around five cents a dozen 
less delivered Chicago than they can 
the local product. However, this is 
expected to be a temporary condition 
and Midwest canners are sitting tight 
at no less than $1.40 with most of them 
at $1.45. Extra standards are listed at 
$1.55 to $1.65 for 303s and it’s almost 
impossible to find tens at less than 
$8.50. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS.—Items like 
#10 tomato paste and puree are. so 
tight that occasional small lots that 
show up are usually sold and resold 
several times before reaching the ulti- 
mate user. Continually advancing 
prices haven’t dampened the trade’s 
enthusiasm to buy and the current 
market has 26% paste at a bottom of 
$14.00 and 1.06 puree at $8.50. Fancy 
California catsup has climbed to $10.50 
for tens and $1.70 for 14 oz. while local 
sources are generally quoting $10.25 
and up for tens and no less than $1.80 
for the shelf size. 


BEETS.—A number of items in the 
#10 beet line are short now and the 
situation will become serious long be- 
fore another pack is ready. Both New 
York and Wisconsin canners are tightly 
sold on #10 fancy sliced and also salad 
sliced with certain counts in wohle 
beets just about extinct. A short pack 
in Texas has made it difficult for Wis- 
consin processors to fill in the holes 
with goods from that area. Prices are 
going up with most canners now at 
$5.00 for salad sliced and $5.50 to $5.75 
for fancy sliced. 


CORN.—Trading on corn has sim- 
mered down to shipments against con- 
tracts entered into a long time ago. 
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Spot lists on this item are a thing of 
the past as Midwestern canners just 
don’t have anything to offer on the 
open market. There are no reports of 
any sales or shipments of shelf size tins 
of standard or extra standard corn the 
past couple of weeks. Extra standard 
tens are offered at the same price as 
fancy namely $9.50. Fancy 303s are 
held at $1.65 for both whole kernel 
and cream style with eight ounce at 
$1.05. 


KRAUT.—Despite the strong: sta- 
tistical position of kraut, New York 
factors insist on cutting prices for rea- 
sons which are probably best known to 
them. Local canners have been doing 
quite well but the pressure of lower 
prices from the East is having it’s ef- 
fect. The market is supposed to be 
$1.90 on 214s, $1.3714 on 303s and 
$6.40 on tens but kraut can be bought 
for less. 


BEANS.—Various shortages along 
the line are keeping the market on 
beans in a very strong position and 
everything points to a continuation of 
this condition for the balance of the 
season. The squeeze on fancy Blue 
Lakes is really being felt as the trade, 
in many instances, have used up pro- 
rated deliveries and now cannot find 
additional stock. French style from any 
area is also very short with prices 
strong at $1.65 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens. Canners in Wisconsin and New 
York both appear very satisfied with 
the movement to date. 

CITRUS.—Small current sales are 
going primarily to those canners offer- 
ing goods at the low point of $2.25 for 
46 oz. grapefruit juice and $4.25 for 
orange. The rest of the industry, sit- 
ting at $2.50 and $4.50 for the same 
two items, are getting no business in 
this market and they won't until one 
faction comes up or the other comes 
down. It is difficult to understand why 
prices vary to such a degree. 

WEST COAST FRUITS.—A rather 
mixed market at present as a few weak 
spots are counterbalanced by several 
real strong spots. Apricots are in the 
doldrums and the approaching crop is 
not helping as canners attempt to get 
out from under before another pack is 
ready. Fruits for salad prices were 
sharply reduced this week and now 
fancy 214s can be had at $4.20 and 303s 
at $2.75 while the glass pack 214s are 
down to $4.70 with 303s at $3.10. Fancy 
tens and eight ounce are unchanged. 
Cocktail now seems firmly established 
at the higher levels of $3.15 on 214s 
and $11.35 for tens both choice grade. 
The really short items continue unob- 
tainable and the trade have given up 
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hope until the coming packs make an 
appearance. Cling peaches are un- 
changed and pear prices are up from 
the low prices recently available. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shelf Sizes Apricots, Fruit Cocktail, and 
Freestones At Bottom—yYellow Clings 
Hold Firm, Standards Cleaning Up— 
Pears Regaining Original Strength—As- 
paragus Forecast Higher—Tomatoes and 
Tomato Products Firm-to-Firmer 


By ‘Golden Stater” 


San Francisco, March 9, 1961 

THE SITUATION.—It became in- 
creasingly apparent this week that the 
trade realizes that the so-called “weak 
California fruits” have reached bottom 
and in due time can do nothing but 
move up in price. First evidence was 
the heavy trade response to the pre- 
announced increases on fruit cocktail. 
Secondly, the passive resistance to the 
restored pear pricing which had had a 
sympathetic trade-off in recent weeks. 
Thirdly, and probably most important, 
has been the resistance of No. 214 
choice clings, which have not fallen 
below the market of $2.40-2.45. Free- 
stones have done so well at current 
bargain levels that canners will be dis- 
posed to edge prices upward at first 
opportunity. Apricots, currently way 
below replacement, should be at the 
bottom but will take time to recover. 
THE OUTLOOK.—Big question for 
new packs is the California labor ques- 
tion. Rather than attempt to make 
predictions on the final results, let’s 
just say it could easily be the key to 
canners’ decisions of whether -to sell 
current surpluses at depressed prices, 
or hold for higher levels as good prop- 
erty to carryover into the new season. 


APRICOTS.—As reported last week, 
the current trading prices have no rela- 
tion to prospective new pack replace- 
ment costs. However, trade activity 
has increased and individual canner’s 
price position varies greatly with his 
own supply situation on this wide 
variety of packs. General trading levels 
for the major items remain the same as 
reported last week. 

FREESTONE PEACHES. — Prices 
unchanged from last week, but in- 
creased evidence that canners will soon 
attempt to move prices up from these 
low trading levels. 

YELLOW CLING PEACHES.—Ex- 
port activity is cleaning up the light 
syrup packs at more favorable prices 
than the domestic market wishes to 
pay. At the same time, the domestic 
market is shipping choice grade with 
confidence that this market is not going 
to fall below the $2.40-2.45 level for 
No. 214 choice. 


BARTLETT PEARS.—The non- 
published, unofficial, sympathetic de- 
cline in pears is being quietly restored 
without buyer resistance as pears con- 
tinue to sell well at retail. 

FRUIT COCKTAIL. — Shipments 
are rolling at the old price levels— 
retailers are merchandising this popu- 
lar specialty fruit. This momentum 
fully justifies the recently announced 
canner increases in billing prices. 

FRUITS FOR SALAD.—This pre- 
mium pack, which seldom changes in 
price, has suffered this season. Follow- 
ing the lead by an advertised brand 
reduction, independents have reduced 
No. 214’s by 50¢ a dozen and 303’s by 
30¢. 

ASPARAGUS.—In anticipation of 
new pack higher costs, a major inde- 
pendent packer increased spot prices 
15¢ a dozen on No. 300, 20¢ on 2’s, 
and 25¢ on No. 5's, both green tipped 
and white and all-green. With the 
close clean-up of G.T.&W. and ex- 
cellent export inquiry, this style is 
expected to pack out heavier this sea- 
son. 

SPINACH.—With excellent growing 
conditions, the earliest packers will 
start packing about the 9th or 10th. 
Estimated acreage of 8,500 is down 8 
percent from last year. About 53 per- 
cent expected for canning with the 
balance to freezers. This is a slight 
reduction for canning. 

TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS.— 
No change in a market that ranges 
from firm to firmer. Some concessions 
in juice as Midwest market trades be- 
low California levels. Peeled tomatoes 
are available but firm, while all other 
items are available only against con- 
tract at canners’ full list prices. Recent 
advances on paste and puree hold firm 
on these shortest supply products. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill, has 
asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: Frozen Spinach—April 4, 
1961. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 

1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1 6,111,363 4,049,909 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1. 24,462,441 26,625,757 
Supply to Feb. 1 . 30,573,804 30,675,666 


Shipments during Jan. . 2,921,942 3,343,705 
Shipments, July 1 to 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1959-60 1960-61 


Carryover, Aug. 1 2,662,751 2,939,034 
Shipments during Jan. . 4,115,814 4,602,484 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to 

21,919,306 20,590,892 
Feb. 2 20,903,942 16,783,229 
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